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In May 2006 the National Council on Teacher Quality (NCTQ) released a 



groundbreaking study. What Education Schools Aren 7 Teaching About Reading - and 
What Elementary Teachers Aren 7 Learning. The primary findings were disheartening: 
in a representative sampling of education schools in 35 states, only 15 percent of schools 
appeared to provide prospective elementary teachers with the most basic knowledge of 
effective reading instruction. 

In response to interest generated by the national study, NCTQ issued an open 
letter to state school chiefs offering a comprehensive analysis of reading courses taught in 
all the teacher preparation programs in the state using the same methodology developed 
for the national study. In 2007, Indiana became the first state to accept this offer, 
commissioning NCTQ to look at how well the state's 45 education schools 1 were 
preparing Indiana's future teachers to teach children how to read. 

Reading achievement in Indiana remains flat, despite the dedication of 
considerable state resources. The state wanted to examine whether part of the solution to 
its chronic student underperformance in reading might lie in teacher preparation, 
questioning whether the quality of undergraduate teacher preparation was adequate to 
meet Indiana's workforce and economic development interests. The preparation of 
elementary teachers to teach reading is a logical starting point, as students' future 
academic achievement is linked to the trajectory established by their early reading 
achievement. Indiana leaders were interested in exploring how the states’ colleges and 



1 Although there are 45 education schools in the state, the study only includes 41 schools. Three 
institutions (Ancilla College, Earlham College, and Wabash College) do not offer training to elementary 
teachers and were therefore excluded. Vincennes University only offers a two-year program and was 
similarly excluded. 



universities could strengthen their teacher preparation programs to improve K-12 student 
achievement statewide. 

Indiana's Governor, the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
Commissioner for Higher Education worked together to enlist the cooperation of 
Indiana's teacher preparation programs. 

At the request of the Indiana Department of Education’s Center for Exceptional 
Learners, the study was broadened to include preparation of elementary special education 
teachers. This expansion allowed for the comparison of teacher preparation across the 
domains of general and special education. 

Effective Reading Instruction 

Student reading achievement in Indiana remains a chronic problem, one that is 
unfortunately shared throughout the country. Data from the National Assessment on 
Educational Progress (NAEP) show that the disappointing performance of Indiana 
students is very similar to the performance of students nationwide, 

Figure 1 Fourth Grade Reading Achievement on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress NAEP 
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The National Institutes of Health views the nation’s reading problem as a 
significant, ongoing public health crisis. For more than forty years, the National Institute 
for Child Health and Human Development (NICHD) has followed tens of thousands of 
children and adults over decades to determine how people learn to read and why some 
people struggle. The resulting body of research has shown that while some children learn 
to read with apparent ease, a significant number of other children find the path to literacy 
far more difficult and by no means assured. In the case of these children, it matters very 
much what kind of curriculum and teaching strategies are used. By routinely applying 
the lessons learned from the scientific findings to the classroom, much reading failure is 
now considered largely avoidable. It is estimated that the current failure rate could be 
drastically reduced. 

To do so, elementary classrooms must incorporate certain research-based 
practices, including: 

> Early identification of children at risk of reading failure; 

> Daily training in linguistic and oral skills to build awareness of speech sounds or 
phonemes; 

> Explicit instruction in letter sounds, syllables, and words accompanied by explicit 
instruction in spelling; 

> Teaching phonics, the understanding of the relationship between sounds and the 
letters that represent those sounds, in the sequence that research has found leads to 
the least amount of confusion, rather than teaching it in a scattered fashion and 
only when children encounter difficulty; 
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> Practicing skills to the point of “automaticity” so that children do not have to 
think about decoding a word when they need to focus on meaning; 

> Concurrently with all of the above building comprehension skills and vocabulary 
knowledge; 

> Frequent assessment and instructional adjustments to make sure children are 
progressing. 

Regardless of race or poverty level, 40 percent of all kindergartners require this 
explicit, systematic approach in order to leam how to read. Most other kindergarteners 
appear to learn how to read regardless of the method by which they are taught. 2 . Research 
has shown that academic success, as defined by high school graduation, can be accurately 
predicted by reading skill at the end of third grade/ Avoiding or resolving reading 
difficulties early requires all students to have teachers skilled in providing explicit and 
systematic reading instruction. 

Unfortunately, the path to getting these scientifically proven practices into the 
nation's classrooms has been anything but smooth. For more than a century, there has 
been deep philosophical disagreement about how children should be taught to read. The 
"Reading Wars" is generally meant to refer to the last two decades of the twentieth 
century, when the clash between whole language advocates and those supporting a skills- 
based approach reached its apex. But the Reading Wars raged long before then. 

In the late 19 th and early 20 th centuries, progressive educators such as Horace 
Mann and John Dewey rejected the standard phonics-based approach to teaching reading. 

2 Lyon, G. Reid ( 1998) Overview of reading and literacy initiatives. Statement to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

3 Preventing reading difficulties in young children. Snow, Catherine; Burns, M. Susan and Griffin, Peg, 
Editors; Committee on the Prevention of Reading Difficulties in Young Children. Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, p.21 
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Mann described letters as "skeleton-shaped, bloodless, ghostly apparitions" and 
encouraged teaching children whole, meaningful words. 4 Starting in the 1930's, a strong 
movement to emphasize reading for meaning over mechanistic drills emerged. 5 This 
"look- say" method encouraged early readers to memorize a core group of frequently used 
words and then use context clues to identify new words, in the process relegating phonics 
to "the position of an ancillary tool." 6 The method gained ascendancy with the 
widespread adoption of the look-say readers, such as the Dick and Jane books. 7 

In 1955, Rudolph Flesch captured national attention with his book Why Johnny 
Can 't Read. Flesch argued that Johnny couldn't read because educators and publishers 
were withholding phonics instructions from him. Flesch's scathing condemnation of the 
whole-word method whipped up support among parent activists, some educators, and 
federal agencies, spurring a phonics revival. Schools adopted phonics-based programs, 
but these programs stressed letter-sound associations through rote memorization at the 
expense of building comprehension strategies. Flesch succeeded in promoting phonics, 
but by oversimplifying reading, he turned it into a political and moral battle, 
unnecessarily polarizing educators around the two approaches. 

Portending what was to come, reading expert Jeanne Chall cautioned against 
swinging the pendulum too far back to phonics. If schools overly emphasized phonics, 
wrote Chall in 1967, "the suggested cure will be a 'natural' approach - one that teaches 



4 Quoted in Adams, Marilyn J. (1990). Beginning to read: thinking and learning about print. Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, pp. 22-23. 

5 Adams, p. 23. 

6 Adams, p. 23. 

7 Adams, p. 37; Chall, Jeanne (1967). Learning to read: The great debate. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
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whole words and emphasizes reading for meaning and appreciation at the very 
beginning." 8 

Indeed, in the late 1960's two college professors, Frank Smith and Ken Goodman, 
launched the "whole language" movement. They argued that reading was a natural 
process that did not require formal drills. This concept took hold with progressive 
educators frustrated with dull phonics workbooks and spelling programs, interspersed too 
infrequently with good children's literature. By the mid-1980's, whole language had a 
dedicated following in education schools and among professional organizations, such as 
the International Reading Association and the National Council of Teachers of English. 

By the 1980's, the scientific evidence was strong enough to debunk many of the 
assumptions underpinning whole language but also to challenge the ascendancy of stand 
alone phonics instruction. Persuading school boards, educators and textbook publishers 
to adopt the full set of scientific findings - many of whom had strong allegiances to either 
phonics or whole language, but to whole language in particular - would prove to be 
inordinately difficult. Strong academic efforts such as the Commission of Reading's 
Becoming a Nation of Readers (1985), Marilyn Jager Adams' Beginning to Read (1990) 
and the National Research Council's Prevention of Reading Difficulties in Young 
Children (1998) seemed only to add fuel to the fire, their message largely dismissed by 
most educators. The political tide did appear to turn when test scores in school districts 
using whole language curricula plummeted. In 1997, California's whole language 
experiment ended abruptly after its reading scores fell to the lowest in the nation, scoring 
only higher than Guam. 



8 Chall, p. 308. 
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In an effort to end the reading wars and definitively determine the most effective 
strategies for teaching young children to read, the U.S. Congress commissioned the 
National Reading Panel (NRP), a panel of reading experts tasked with reviewing decades 
worth of reading research. In 2000, the NRP issued its landmark report Teaching 
Children to Read: An Evidence-Based Assessment of the Scientific Research Literature 
on Reading and Its Implications for Reading Instruction. Charged by Congress to assess 
the research base and effectiveness of various approaches to teaching children to read, the 
NRP set a high standard for the research it would review, limiting its purview to 
scientific, quantitative studies. The panel concluded that effective reading instruction 
includes explicit, systematic teaching of phonemic awareness and phonics, guided oral 
reading to improve fluency, direct and indirect vocabulary building, and exposure to a 
variety of comprehension strategies. (See Figure 1) The evidence for phonemic 
awareness, phonics and fluency was especially strong. Although less research about 
effective strategies for improving vocabulary and comprehension was available, the panel 
concluded that these two components were equally important to reading mastery. The 
panel also found that whole language instruction - with its emphasis on connecting 
children with meaningful text as the key to developing fluency and comprehension - that 
ignores or obscures phonics and phonemic awareness was ineffective, especially for 
students with poor language skills and little exposure to print. Finally and importantly, 
the panel noted that explicit preparation "for both new and established teachers" has been 
shown to produce higher student achievement. 
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